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GIFT OF $150,000 FROM COL. PATRICK B. O’BRIEN, OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The University gratefully acknowledges the receipt of $150, - 
000 dollars from the estate of Col. Patrick B. O’ Brien, of New 
Orleans. This money was bequeathed by Col. O’Brien to 
found three chairs to be designated by the University authori- 
ties. After due consultation it seemed eminently fitting that 
these funds should be applied to the lay departments, hence 
the chairs selected are those of Physics, Chemistry, and Roman 
Law, and will be known in the future as the John O’Brien 
Chair of Physics, Patrick B. O’Brien Chair of Chemistry, 
Richard M. O’Brien Chair of Roman Law. It was quite 
fitting that the Chair of Roman Law in particular should be 
founded by a citizen of Louisiana, where the Civil Law has 
always been of the highest importance. We have gleaned 
from trustworthy sources certain details concerning the life of 
this generous benefactor, which will no doubt interest our 
readers and all friends of the University. 





Colonel O’ Brien was born in Limerick, Ireland, March 17, 
1824, and first set foot in the New World March 26, 1826, his 
family settling in Canada. He received his early training in 
the Canadian schools, then among the best in the country, and 
at the age of twenty, fired with youthful ambition to carve out 
his own fortunes, he made the journey to New Orleans, arriv- 
ing in that city in 1844. He immediately engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, and by his honest methods, strict attention to 
business, and determined efforts, laid the foundation of thelarge 
fortune which he subsequently enjoyed. Cotton was king in 
those days, and New Orleans was the outlet for the trade of the 
cotton belt. Colonel O’Brien conducted as owner several of 
the largest cotton pickeries and presses in the south, besides 
having extensive commercial relations with London and Liver- 
pool firms. The large fortune which he thus amassed he had 
the fine business tact to retain through all the financial throes 
of the civil war and the days of the reconstruction period in 
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the South. During the war his sympathies were with the 
people of his adoption, and he organized a regiment for the aid 
of the Confederate cause. When all was lost, at the close of 
the war, he sold out his presses and pickeries and on June 3, 
1866, embarked for Europe, visiting at that time London, 
Liverpool and Paris. The love of travel grew upon him and 
having abundant means to gratify his tastes in that direction 
Colonel O’ Brien remained abroad some time, rambling leisurely 
through all the old historic towns of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, France, Germany, Austria and Italy. He spent 
much time in the celebrated museums and libraries of conti- 
nental Europe and Great Britain, adding to his store of knowl- 
edge, and meeting many of the most celebrated people of the 
day. Returning to New Orleans at different periods during 
the next four or five years, Colonel O’Brien continued his 
travels, visiting Turkey, Egypt, Northern and Southern Rus- 
sia, Norway, Finland, the Holy Land and Persia, thence to 
India, China and Japan, taking in the wonders of the Archi- 
pelago and the Pacific Isles. He returned to New Orleans by 
way of California, and then made a tour of the United States, 
ending up with a visit to his early home in Canada which he 
had not seen for twenty-five or twenty- six years. 

It will be seen from the above that Colonel 0’ Brien was one 
of the best traveled men of his day. He was a delightful ra- 
conteur, a polished and scholarly gentleman, and at the solici- 
tation of friends prepared before his death a volume of his 
travels and experiences, which was to have been brought out 
under his personal supervision. He lived in the French quarter 
of New Orleans in a grand old mansion at the corner of Esplan- 
ade Avenue and Royal street, keeping bachelor quarters with 
his brother Michael, a gentleman of fine ability, who survives 
him. Colonel O’ Brien enriched this home with many rare and 
curious specimens of travel, fine old pictures, libraries stocked 
with books, and cabinets and tables laden with bric-a-brae and 
statuary of historic or legendary lore. There was a brick 
from the great wall of China and a wonderful Chinese god 
with six arms and innumerable legs ; this piece was a valuable 
bronze. Then there were souvenirs of the palace in Pekin, and 
various interesting relics of Buddhist legends and faith from 
far off Calentta and the Himalayas. Colonel O’Brien used to 
say with a laugh that some people say there never was a 
Chinese wall ; but he was an eye-witness to its existence, hav- 
ing once on a bright morning enjoyed a breakfast on top of it. 
A few choice friends had entrée to the O’ Brien home on Esplan- 
ade avenue. A visit after the breakfast hour recalled. the pict- 
ures that Dickens drew of the Cheeryble brothers. The large 
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parlors, dining room, and library of the quaint old mansion 
were thrown open to admit the southern breezes, and the frag- 
rant odors from the garden without. All was warmth, color 
fragrance, and a genuine welcome seemed to pervade every- 
thing, from the massive bronzes in the hall to the great clock 
that seemed to tick ‘‘welcome’”’ from the middle of the old- 
fashioned mantel in thedining room. This ‘‘bachelor’s dining 
room’? in which the two brothers always sat after breakfast 
seemed a place ‘‘to live in.’? There was no attempt at vain 
show, the furnishings, as elsewhere, being of a substantial 
elegant make, that impressed with the good sense and refined 
taste of the occupants. A massive table stood in the center of 
the room, and on either side of the mantel were two immense 
windows ; within their deep recesses stood two great ‘‘ Sleepy- 
Hollow’? chairs, ‘‘chimney-corner chairs’? Dickens would 
call them, chairs to groan in, to think in, and as Colonel 
O’Brien used to say smilingly, ‘‘to live up to.”? ‘‘I dearly 
love a big chair,’? he would add ; ‘‘these chairs are large, very 
large; I had them made in New York ; my brother sits in one 
and I in the other.’’ Like his brother Michael, who survives 
him, Colonel O’ Brien was a man of herculean build ; his mas- 
sive frame was firmly knit ; his eyes beamed with intelligence 
and humor, and his open, honest face seemed an index to his 
beautiful character. ‘‘No,’? he would say with a merry 
twinkle in his eye,’ ‘*T have never married ; I am too young 
for that,’ and he stroked his iron grey beard thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Brother and I are too happy bachelors living together.’’ Mr. 
Michael O’Brien is younger than his deceased brother. He 
was born in Canada and came to New Orleans after bis brother; 
a sister also came to New Orleans and a large number of nieces 
and nephews are living here. All his lifea fervent and devout 
Catholic, Colonel O’Brien was a man of unfailing generosity 
and charity. Of him it might have been truly said: in life 
he did much, but the right hand never knew what the left 
hand gave. In the terrible yellow fever epidemic of 1853, 
when the people died so fast in New Orleans that coffins could 
not be supplied, and during the cholera epidemic, Colonel 
O’Brien closed up his business so that his people could not see 
the funerals pass. The scare was so great that he used to say 
he made them all stay indoors, supplying all their wants and 
dieting them on bread and beer and beefsteak. For fifty years 
he stood a connecting link between the olden days in New 
Orleans, with their romantic traditions, and the progressive 
present, and during all that time he was identified prominently 
with every social, benevolent, or commercial movement in New 
Orleans. It used to be said of him that his heart was as big 
as himself; and widows and orphans blessed his name, 
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Shortly before his death he gave $40,000 for the erection of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart out in Canal street, New 
Orleans, rearing unaided this beautiful edifice to the honor and 
glory of God. At his death he bequeathed some ten thousand 
dollars for the erection of a parochial school for this parish. 
He died full of years and honors in New Orleans, October 16, 
1896. His Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Janssens, of New 
Orleans, delivered the funeral oration and conducted the ser- 
vices over his remains in the old St. Louis Cathedral. His 
body was interred in a beautiful mausoleum in Metairie ceme- 
tery, and his will expressly stipulates that at the death of his 
beloved brother Michael, the remains are to be placed by 
his side and the tomb to be sealed forever. Colonel O’ Brien 
bequeathed nearly $400,000 of his vast fortune to charity. 
Among other legacies he left the sum of $20,000 for the Cath- 
olic Seminary for the education of priests in Louisiana, $10,- 
000 for the education of young Jesuits, besides the noble gift 
of $150,000 to the Catholic University, and thousands of dol- 
lars to orphanages and homes for the infirm and aged and 
outcast. He divided a large portion of his fortune among his 
nieces and nephews and left the residue to his brother Michael. 
It was on the visit of Bishop Keane to New Orleans some 
years ago that Colonel O’ Brien became interested in the Cath- 
olic University ; he gave Bishop Keane at that time $1,000 for 
the cause, promising to follow it up with another gift. This 
promise he kept in the munificent legacy mentioned above. 


By thissplendid gift Col. O’ Brien has done honor to his name 
and his family forever. He has secured in perpetuity the 
teaching of three important branches of study to all the ardent 
young layman who present themselves in our halls with the 
desire of instruction therein. He has signally strengthened 
the Catholic University of America in its infancy, when such 
gifts are doubly welcome, since they relieve at once the needs 
of our school and fill with courage the men who are devoting 
their lives to its upbuilding and success. 

Col. O’Brien has placed a large share of his fortune under 
the care of the Catholic Church in Americ: Thereby he 
chose the most faithful and successful steward of honest wealth 
that could be found, since she devotes it solely to purposes of 
an intellectual order, and has the divine promises of stability 
and permanency. There isa rare prudence shown in all the 
general undertakings of the Church, for besides the indwell- 
ing guidance of the Holy Spirit, she has the experience of 
many ages, many lands, many generations of men, whom she 
has raised from ignorance and superstition to civilization and 
true religion. Hence there can be no more trustworthy depos- 
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itory for the gift of wealth than the Church. And this has 
always been recognized by her faithful children,—for what are 
the halls of Oxford and Cambridge ‘and the universities of 
Germany but the work, very largely, of private Catholic gen- 
erosity ? That virtue, previous to Luther, was so great that 
no one dreamt of passing from this world without consecrating 
at least a portion of his possessions to religion, education, or 
charity. 

In aiding the cause of higher Catholic education Col. 
O’Brien performed at once a religious and patriotic act of a 
very high order. He contributed to secure the best possible 
training of American citizens on our own soil under the influ- 
ences of that religion which has been the nurse of all modern 
civilizations, which is the firm prop of law and order, the most 
solid bulwark against subversive and dangerous social theories, 
and at the same time the strong shield of the oppressed. This 
act was surely not the least of his many good deeds. And 
may he not justly pretend to a share in that reward which the 
Scripture promises when it says that ‘‘they who teach many 
unto justice shall shine like stars through all eternity ?’ 

Of all Cardinal Wolsey’s plans there remains but his college 
at Oxford, where his name is yet revered. Of the prosperous 
Paris of the thirteenth century only the foundation of the 
noble priest, Robert de Sorbon, remains. The moral is evi- 
dent, and indeed, in non-Catholic quarters, it has been greatly 
taken to heart, as the $26,000,000 given last year to higher 
education show. May the example of Col. O’ Brien find many 
imitators to carry to perfection the great design planned by 
our bishops, blessed and encouraged by the Holy Father, and 
already in daily beneficent operation, owing to the munificence 
of those Catholics into whose hearts Divine Providence has 
instilled the knowledge of the paramount importance of the 
Catholic University of America! 


THE VERY REV. RECTOR ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


Very Rev. Dr. Conaty visited Chicago in the latter part of 
May in the interest of the University. May 23d he preached 
on Catholic Education at St. James’ Church. We reprint a 
summary of his discourse: 


What is the underlying principle of the Catholic Church 
in the educational movement of to-day? It is the same under- 
lying principle for which the Catholic Church itself exists. It 
is to establish the kingdom of God in the lives of men. It is 
to diffuse the truths of Christ confided to it. It is to preserve 
shristianity by making Christianity the soul of education. 
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The Catholic Church builds its education upon belief in Jesus 
Christ. It starts with the principle that man is soul and body— 
soul as well as body, and soul more than body—that the whole 
man, physical, intellectual, spiritual, is to be equally de- 
veloped and developed altogether; that the most important 
part of a man is his soul, because it is the immortal part. In 
its education it directs attention to the end for which man has 
been created, and all its education is to fit man to reach that 
end. All education is simply to teach the truth of God, to 
know God’s word, and make man express that word in his 
thought and in his language; for the word of God is the truth 
of God, and the knowledge of God is truth. Is not this the 
noblest ideal of education ? 

Where Christ is not, is darkness and not light, death and 
not life, the shadow of truth and not truth itself. Where in- 
tellect is trained and not heart as well, if is but the develop- 
ment of one side and the neglect of the other; the training of 
one limb and the numbing of the other; making the limping, 
halting creature, who lacks beauty, symmetry and strength ; 
making the dwarf and not the man, the hideous and not the 
beautiful, the abnormal and not the perfect. 

The Catholic Church has stood and stands for Christian 
education —the education which brings Christ into the school- 
room as well as into the Church, and makes Him a model of 
all character. This thought possessed the Church from the 
beginning, and fought Grecian art and Roman philosophy. 
It Christianized art and philosophy in order to teach both its 
duty to the children of God. In this day of naturalistic and 
materialistic ideas she preaches the same doctrine. Running 
through her entire system of schools, the very foundation-stone 
of her theory of instruction, the very soul of her education, is 
this thought of the Christian to be developed in the man. In 
this age she stands in the presence of intellectualism, saying 
to intellect that God is truth and Christ is the teacher of truth, 
and that nothing but the truth of Christ can fully satisfy the 
human intellect. She stands in the presence of the morality 
of to-day to tell it that there is no true morality which can 
make character, save man and society, except the morality 
which Christ taught, now found in the gospel principles. In 
the presence of the age she stands for scholarship, no matter 
how the age may sneer and scoff at her pretensions. But she 
stands for Christian and not agnostic scholarship. 

The Catholic Church in the educational movement of to day 
speaks not only in the schoolroom, but.also in art, in architec- 
ture, and in music. For, after all, education is not merely in 
the master’s word from his desk to the pupils seated in the 
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forms before him. Education is in everything that tends to 
develop the human mind, to ennoble the human heart, to in- 
struct and perfect man. 

It has been said that the Catholic Church is opposed to 
progress and is a menace to free institutions. She is the friend 
of progress, but it is progress with God. She is the foe of 
that science which is merely material and seeks to destroy 
God. She is a foe to that advancement which means infidel- 
ity, but she has ever championed and champions to-day that 
science which seeks to know God better by striving to under- 
stand His works; that progress, social, intellectual and religi- 
ous, which tends to secure to man his true rights as a child of 
God destined for heaven. She is a friend of human liberty, 
for she believes that liberty demands goodness of life, and its 
true strength is in morality. She is too old to be deceived by 
the notion that esthetic culture or mind development alone 
can save nations, for she can remember Greece and Rome, 
whose downfall she witnessed. 

It is useless to tell her that morality independent of relig- 
ion is a sufficient basis for public education, for she will tell of 
pagan philosophy, which failed to civilize or save society. 
With her civilization does not consist in cultivation of letters 
and arts, elegance of dress or manners, but in good morals 
based upon an exact knowledge of Jesus Christ, and a faithful 
practice of the duties of religion. She believes that republics 
have neither stability nor safety unless founded upon intelli- 
gence and virtue, and this virtue to be true must be Christian. 


THE VERY REV. RECTOR AT THE COLUMBUS CLUB, CHICAGO. 


On Tuesday, May 25, the members of the Columbus Club 
tendered a reception to the Very Rev. Rector on the occasion 
of his visit to Chicago. In the course of the address which 
he delivered before the members and the guests of the Club, 
Dr. Conaty said : 

‘*To enter the Catholic University students must present a 
Baccalaureate degree in Theology, Philosophy, Literature, 
or Science, according to the work for which they would ma- 
triculate. Any careful observer will see how its field is limited 
by the conditions of entrance and consequently how high the 
character of its work becomes. It is to the credit of the 
Catholic Church that it has aimed to give to our American 
youth that education which, until the present, has had to be 
sought for in European universities. The university is the 
crowning of our system of education, and now that the ma- 
terial work of church building and school and college estab- 
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lishment is practically done, it becomes us to lay the founda- 
tions for the highest school where scholarship in all the 
departments of higher knowledge may be obtained by our 
people under the influence of our Church and in our own 
country. All schools lead to the university and the university 
benefits all schools. It is the head of our educational system 
and it aims to strengthen and fortify all the parts of the 
Church work. Its purpose is to furnish a learned clergy that 
thus the Church in our age may break the bread of truth to 
all intellects and in all degrees of scientific inquiry. It goes 
beyond the clergy and fits our laymen to enter all the profes- 
sions, to follow all the vocations of literature and science and 
be fitted to be Christian leaders of thought and action. Sci- 
ence needs to be protected from the enmity of scientists who 
have lost God, and literature needs the censorship of sound 
principles of a literary taste that is based upon correct moral 
and social ideas. Society needs scholarship, but scholarship 
with the eternal principles of truth permeating its life, and 
the university, which is the fitting teacher of the leaders 
of the people is the great source of true life to knowledge and 
to society. One of the reasons for the establishment of our 
university is the need of a sound philosophy in the higher 
grades of learning, for sound philosophy is the foundation 
stone of knowledge. False theories that will not stand the 
test of correct reasoning, false principles that attract and de- 
ceive minds are found running through the teachings of the 
day, and hence Leo XIII sounded the note for true “learning 
when he declared that the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
should be the keynote of the university scholarship ; that the 
leaders of the people should be guided by accurate and sound 
reasoning. Leo XIII calls us to be leaders and not followers 
in an age which seeks to be the intellectual age and with the 
truth of God guiding us and the Chure h of God teaching us, 
we have the whole truth which man’s mind seeks for and which 
can alone save man from ignorance and unbelief. Our uni- 
versity is the highest expression of education, but it is educa- 
tion, as the Catholic Church understands it, to make men 
Christians and keep them Christian even in the highest flights 
of intellect and through the labyrinths of science. Itis Catho- 
lic, for it is the Church of Christ teaching us. It opens its 
doors to all men, and in its lay dep: wtments it knows no dis- 
tinction of religion or color in its applicants for admission. 
In this it is Catholic, as in this it is American. It is the 
Catholic Church teaching all men who seek truth, and while 
its thought is guided by the Church it welcomes all men to 
come and hear the truth as it proclaims it. Our university 
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thus stands in the capital of our nation, near the very heart of 
our political activities, doing the best work in education and 
standing for God and country, shedding the sweet light of 
truth through which our interests as men and citizens are safe 
guarded. It bespeaks the interest and loyal support of all 
Jatholics, for it is their university, as it is the university 
sustained by the Catholic Church in America. It is not the 
work of any section nor of any set of men; it is the work of 
the whole Church as it is for the whole country. Our bishops 
have established it; our Sovereign Pontiff watches it with 
keen interest and we, who for the present have its interests in 
our keeping, we look to our Catholic brethren to help us to 
realize its lofty ideals, to broaden its works, to enlarge its 
fields of endeavor that our students may have opportunity for 
all branches of study.”’ 


LETTER TO BISHOP KEANE ANNOUNCING HIS PROMOTION TO THE 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL SEE OF DAMASCUS. 


Readers of the CHRONICLE will be pleased to peruse the 
following letter by which Mgr. Guidi, the Auditor of His 
Holiness, announced to the College of Cardinals and to the 
Bishop himself his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Da- 
mascus: 


‘“Mosr EMINENT AND REVEREND Sir: The Most Holy 
Father Leo XIII. will promulgate in the next consistory that 
he has provided for the Archbishopric of Damascus, that was 
made vacant by the promotion of its former titular, the Most 
Eminent Serafino Cardinal Cretoni, who was made Cardinal 
priest of the Church of St. Mary, supra Minervam. The Holy 
Father in the same consistory will refer to the qualities of the 
Most Rev. John Joseph Keane, former Bishop titular of Jasso, 
who was promoted to the said titular Archbishopric of Damas- 
cus, through apostolic letters that His Holiness had the kind- 
ness to send him under the fisher’s ring. 

‘‘Damascus, in Syria, was once a most celebrated city of 
the province of Phoenicia, the second metropolis of the place. 
Now it is among the merely titular churches; therefore, noth- 
ing is to be said upon its actual condition. 

‘‘The man who was promoted to the said church is the 
Most Rev. John Joseph Keane, whose personal qualities were 
approved by the Holy See when he was nominated Bishop of 
Richmond in the month of March, 1870. He received at that 
time the episcopal consecration and went to this diocese, made 
the canonical visitations, administered sacred ordinations and 
the Holy Sacrament of Confirmation, and solemnly celebrated 
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Pontifical High Masses, fulfilling also with dilligence and 
praiseworthy zeal all other duties of his pastoral dignity. 

‘*But when it was determined to erect the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C., this most difficult task was con- 
fided to the Most Rev. John Joseph Keane. He, with the 
permission of the Holy See, went there, and, though there was 
a great want of means as well as of men, he was able in a short 
time to find both, and founded the university. Resigning the 
Bishopric of Richmond, he governed the university, taking 
the new titular Bishopric of Jasso. Under his guidance the 
new university was not only erected, but through his care be- 
came one of the most flourishing universities of the world. 
He was not only its first rector, but he is also to be considered 
as the principal founder of that great atheneum. He is a 
man of great doctrine, of great prudence, and, in a special 
way, a man fitted to accomplish the greatest good for our 
Catholic faith, and in every way worthy of being promoted to 
the said archiepiscopal Church of Damascus. 

‘‘All these are made known in the canonical process, which 
was made by the Most Rev. August Guidi, titular Archbishop 
of Nicaes and Auditor of His Holiness, in whose hands he 
laid the profession of faith. 

‘“‘The apostolic letter was sent on January 9, 1897, in which 
he is dispensed from his former bond to the Bishopric of Jasso, 
and he is promoted to the said archiepiscopal Church of Da- 
mascus, with the necessary and seasonable clauses. 


GENERAL COLLECTION FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 


His Eminence the Chancellor has taken the initiative in the 
general collection which it has been decided to take up this 
year for the needs of the University. We give below the text 
of the circular by which he brings the matter to the knowledge 
of the churches of his archdiocese: 

BaLtTimoreg, Mp., May 1, 1897. 
To the Clergy and Laity of the Archdiocese of Baltimore: 

This circular is sent out in accordance with a vote taken 
at the annual meeting of the Archbishops of the United States, 
held at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., in October 
last. At the earnest request of the trustees, and in view of 
a pressing temporary want, it was agreed by the prelates 
present to take up a general collection for the University in 
the churches of their respective dioceses at some convenient 
time during the year. 

The principal reason of the appeal of the trustees and arch- 
bishops in behalf of the University at this time lies in the fact 
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that, owing to the continued business depression all over the 
country, the endowments promised for the new schools which 
were ‘opened for lay students in October, 1895, have not been 
paid in, and, as a consequence, this institution, like all others 
depending upon the general prosperity, has felt, and still feels, 
the strain of the hard times. 

The Johns Hopkins University, notwithstanding its large 
productive fund of over $3,000,000, has had to appeal twice 
within six years for temporary relief to the generosity of Bal- 
timore’s citizens. 

It is well understood that a university is not expected to 
pay its way, except through endowments, much less to make 
money. Elementary education, on the contrary, will sustain 
itself and do even more, because the expense of teachers, ac- 
commodations, equipment, etc., is comparatively small, and 
every one must at least enjoy the advantage of an elementary 
education. 

We dare say there is nothing equal to the rise and splendid 
progress of this institution in the history of universities. 
Within the short period of eight years three faculties have 
been organized, with several students in every course; three 
affiliated religious houses have been established, with sixty or 
more students; three superb new buildings have been erected 
and equipped, which, standing on seventy acres of land, to- 
gether with an endowment of three-quarters of a million of 
dollars, presents a grand total result unparalleled in the annals 
of Catholic educational work. No people can boast of a simi- 
lar accomplishment from voluntary individual contributions, 
and in so short a time. Individual Catholic generosity has so 
far built and equipped our University. 

If now the dioceses of America would in turn do for our 
University this year what the Catholic people of Belgium have 
done and do every year for the University of Louvain, through 
a general collection in all the churches, it would be tided over 
a very trying period in its life, and soon be placed on a firm 
financial basis. The devotion of our Alumni and the gener- 
osity of appreciative wealthy Catholics will, little by little, 
assume the burden, which will become lighter as the institu- 
tion grows older, and within a decade of years it will be seff- 
sustaining, while enlarging the radius of its ever-widening 
influence for religious and scientific truth. 

The University deserves this encouragement from the clergy 
and laity of our country. It is one of the dearest objects to 
the heart of our Holy Father Leo XIII., as he has shown by 
letter and encyclicals commending its aim and scope, its pro- 
fessors, as well as its wants, to the American people in the 
warmest terms. 
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It has done a great deal towards placing the Church in her 
normal position before the educated non-Catholic people of 
our land. It is the'pride of every Catholic who cares for the 
honor of his Church. It is the crown of our Catholic educa- 
tional system and the glory of our religion. Moreover, it is 
the first time in its history that it appeals to the people for 
support. 

A general collection for this great institution will, there- 
fore, be taken up in all the churches of this archdiocese on 
Sunday, May 16. You are requested to read this circular on 
the preceding Sunday, as well as on the day of collection, and 
to make returns to the Chancellor. 

Yours faithfully in Christ, 
JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


Second Annual Meeting of Our Alumni.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni was held at the Shoreham hotel May 12. 
The officers for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Rev. Simon J. Carr, of Philadelphia ; vice-presidents, Rev. 
William Fletcher, of Baltimore, and Rev. William Currie, of 
Philadelphia; secretary, Rev. Charles Aiken, of Boston; 


treasurer, Rev. William Russell, of Baltimore. The Alumni 
entertained as guests the Very Rev. Rector, the Very Rev. 
Vice Rector, and several professors. During the banquet a 
letter was read from our former Rector, Most Rev. Archbishop 
Keane ; we append the text: 

‘“* Rome, April 28, 1897. 

** How I wish I could be with the Alumni at their annual 
banquet, May the 12th. 

‘The Providence which has located me in the Eternal City, 
and given me here my future field of usefulness, has in no way 
diminished my love for all the dear friends and all the sacred 
interests which I have left in America. 

‘*On the contrary, these interests and the welfare of those 
friends are the special objects which Providence has here in 
trusted to my charge, and my devotedness to them is none the 
less, but all the greater, because of the distance that now lies 
between us. 

‘*Chief among the religious interests of my country I still 
consider, and always shall consider, the Catholic University 
of America. The future of religion in America depends upon 
the intellectual and moral power that will be brought to bear 
upon its advancement. 
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‘To make that intellectual and moral power just what the 
Providence of God demands, in response to the special needs 
of the age in our country, is the one object for which the Uni- 
versity was established, and to the realizing of which its efforts 
must ever be devoted. 

“To its Alumni especially must that object be ever dear 
and sacred. In their various fields of labor throughout the 
country its advancement must be ever their daily purpose, and 
when they come together in annual reunion the chief object 
must be to refresh their spirit in the inspiration of that pur- 
pose, and to go forth with renewed devotedness to all. that its 
realization demands of them. 

‘¢God bless the University! God bless its Alumni!”’ 


First Baccalaureate Sermon.—The University has decided that 
in the future a discourse, which by ancient academical usage is 
called a baccalaureate sermon, shall be delivered annually, 
shortly before the commencement exercises. The first of these 
sermons was preached this year on Pentecost Sunday by Rev. 
William J. Fitzgerald, 8S. T. L., of Lambertville, N. J. 


Words of Acknowledgment.—We gladly give space to the fol- 

lowing notice of our BULLETIN, from the Monitor of San Fran- 
cisco: ‘*Thecurrentnumberof the CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY BUL- 
LETLIN completes the second volumeof that scholarly publication. 
Whoever has followed the BULLETIN from its start will recog- 
nize the worth of these two volumes. It would be difficult to 
find as much useful and timely information on religious and 
scientific subjects as the BULLETIN contains. It has not one 
inferior or uninteresting page. Every article is of superior 
merit and importance. In the English language there is no 
Catholic magazine or review which can be compared to the 
sULLETIN. Few of the great secular magazines approach it 
in its complete and scholarly treatment of subjects. It should 
be the pride and glory of every priest and layman in the 
country who is interested in the discussion of religious ques- 
tions. The Catholic Church in America owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the editor of the ButLetin. The Monitor congratu- 
lates him on the completion of the second volume.”* 


The Niagara Index has this to say concerning the same: 
‘Few publications are more interesting or more instructive to 
senior students than the CarHoiic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. Its articles are always of burning inter- 
est. They are contributed by men who exhibit a taste in the 
selection of subjects, a thorough mastery of them before writing, 
elegant diction and a scrupulous regard for detail in the 
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presentation of data and the deduction of conclusions seldom 
observed in the slip-shod magazine literature of these days of 
hurry and bustle. The Carnonic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN is 
comparatively young in the world of journalism, but it shows 
signs of strength as vigorous as some of our magazines a half 
century old. It is indeed a worthy exponent of the learning 
and individuality of the institution whence it comes.”’ 


Rey. Dr. Grannan.— We reprint from the Ave Maria the fol- 
lowing notice of Dr. Grannan’s scriptural study in the April 
BuLLetin: A timely brochure is ‘*The Twofold Author- 
ship of Sacred Scripture,’’? by the Rev. Dr. Grannan, reprinted 
from the CatruoLic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. It is clear, schol- 
arly and interesting—an excellent statement of the question of 
Biblical inspiration. The parallel between the Incarnate Word 
and the Written Word of God is devout and ingenious.  In- 
telligent Protestants who compare this masterful thesis with 
the halting criticism and the unbelieving protestations of sec- 
tarian ministers will easily discover which Church really 
respects the Sacred Volume. 


Rev. Dr. Kerby. Rev. Dr. Kerby, our associate professor of 
Sociology has an interesting article in the Renwe Sociale Cath- 
olique, of Louvain, entitled ‘“‘ Les Grand Magasins aux Etats- 
Unis.’ It treats of the question of department stores, apropos 


of the movement in Illinois which contemplates more radical 
legislation concerning these enterprises. 


Institute of Technology.x—The Institute of Technology has re- 
ceived and acknowledges with thanks the following gifts: 
From the Rev. Dr. Hyvernat, one 1,000-Ib. ‘* Acme’’ Cement 
Testing Machine, one 300-Ib ** Acme’? Cement Testing Machine, 
one ** Phoenix’? Induction Coil. From the Ludlow Valve Co., 
one 2-inch Sectional Valve. From the Deane Steam Pump 
Co., one Sectional Deane Steam Pump. 


Entertainment for the Athletic Association.—The Carroll Institute 
Dramatie Club gave an entertainment in the Columbia Theatre 
May 11, for the benefit of our Athletic Association. The 
theatre was well filled to hear the play of ‘‘ David Garrick,”’ 
and a handsome sum was netted for the needs of University 
athletics. Many of the prominent ladies of the city kindly 
consented to act as patronesses. To them and to the members 
of the Carroll Institute Dramatic Club the thanks of the Uni- 
versity and the students are due for their co-operation in this 
first social event in the life of the Athletic Association. 


Officers of the Athletic Association.— President, John G. Mott, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice-President, Thomas J. McTighe, Ben- 
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sonhurst, N. Y.; Secretary, James Regan, New York ; Treas- 
urer, Joseph Murray, Chicago, Ill. Executive Committee : 
Edward T. Wade, Chicago, Ill.; Richard Kerens, Jr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Francis P. Guilfoile, Waterbury, Conn. Base- 
Ball Department: John F. Duane, Manager, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Wm. T. Cashman, Captain, Boston, Mass. Foot-Ball Depart- 
ment: Frank Bolton, Manager, Newark, Ohio; Thomas J. 
MeTighe, Captain. 


Theological Dissertations.— We give the titles of the disserta- 
tions which the candidates for the degree of Licentiate in 
Theology offered to the Faculty as a specimen of their acquired 
learning and their skill in the presentation of Christian truth. 
Each candidate is allowed the full two years for the prepara- 
tion of his dissertation ; but it must be scientific in form and 
treatment, and either offer new materials or be distinguished 
by individuality of treatment. The dissertation is expected 
to equal about fifty printed pages and to be worthy of being 
presented to the public : 

Rev. Charles F. Aiken, 8. T. L., Boston, ‘‘ The Avesta and 
the Bible;’? Rev. John W. Cummings, 8S. T. L., Peoria, 
‘‘TIntroduction to the Epistle to the Romans ;’’ Rev. James J. 
Fox, 8. T. L., ‘‘ Empirical Utilitarianism ;’’ Rev. Elphege J. 
Hebert, C. 8S. C., S. T. L., ‘*The Monarchical Constitution of 
the Chureh;’’ Rev. Maurice M. Hassett, 8. T. L., Harris- 
burg, ‘‘ Episcopal Elections Before Charlemagne ;’’ Rev. John 
J. Loughran, 8. T. L., Scranton, ‘‘The Unity of the Church 
According to St. Cyprian;’’ Rev. John F. O'Neill, 8. T. L., 
Philadelphia, ‘‘The Doctrine of St. Thomas in the Pastor 
Aeternus ;”? Rev. Joseph McSorley, C. 8S. P., 8. T. L., ‘* The 
Idea of Justice According to Socialism.”’ 


Dissertations in Law.—The Doctorate in Civil Law requires 
also a dissertation of a fixed value. The following disserta- 
tions were offered by the successful candidates: Mr. Edmund 
Briggs, D. C. L., ‘*The Origin, Nature, and Principles of the 
Pretorian Law ;’? Mr. Laurence O. Murray, D. C. L., ‘* The 
Patria Potestas ;’’ Mr. James C. Bourke, D. C. L., ‘‘The 
Corporation in the Roman Law.’’ 


The Chair of Gaelic.—It gives us pleasure to note in the last 
number of the well-known ‘‘ Revue Celtique,’’ of Paris, the 
continuation of the new edition and translation of the ‘‘Annals 
of Tigernach,’’ an Irish annalist, who died in 1088. This 
edition is being executed by Mr. Whitley Stokes, one of the 
foremost Sanskrit and Gaelic philologians. At the end of a 
list of corrigenda he gives credit to Father Henebry, our pro- 
a of Gaelic, for having suggested most of the betterments 
In the text. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Gift of William J. Onahan, Esq., of Chicago—Mr. Onahan has 
presented to the library one hundred and twenty volumes. 
Among them are the Parliamentary Annals, containing the 
debates and proceedings of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, in seventy volumes; Picart’s Religious Rites 
and Ceremonies of all Nations, in thirteen folio volumes; a 
rare edition of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, in three vol- 
umes, ete. Mr. Onahan has the sincere thanks of professors 
and students for this practical proof of his interest in our 
work. 


GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Senator Carter, Washington, D. C. A Compilation of the Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 (vol. IIL.) 
Washington, 1897. 


Department of Agriculture. Thirty-four different circulars, 
reports and bulletins. 


Bureau of Education. Report on the Introduction of Domestic 
Reindeer into Alaska. Washington, 1897. Education in 
Alaska. 1896. The Science of Speech, by Alexander M. 
Bell. 1897. 


Smithsonian Institution. Proceedings of the United States Na- 
tional Museum (vol. XVIII). 1896. Bulletin of the United 
States National Museum, Nos. 47-49. 


Very Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D. The Catholic School and 
Home Magazine. 12 volumes. 


The Lick Observatory, California. Four Plates. Observatory 
Atlas of the Moon. 


Rey. J. Flood. Brooklyn, N. Y. Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland. Two numbers. Fairy Life. Songs 
and Stories. Rhymes and Fables. Ballads and Tales. All 
by J. H. Haaren, Esq. New York, 1896. 
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IGHTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 


The exercises of the Eighth Annual Commencement were 
held in McMahon Hall, Wednesday, June 9, at10 A.M. His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Chancellor, presided. Beside him was 
seated His Excellency, Mgr. Martinelli, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate. There were present also Rt. Rev. Alfred Curtis, D. D., 
and Rt. Rev. M. F. Hoban, D. D., Coadjutor-Bishop of Scran- 
ton; Mgr. McMahon, Mgr. Sbarretti, V. Rev. Dr. Magnien, 
S. S., president of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; Rev. J. H. 
Richards, 8. J., president of Georgetown College; Gen. Stan- 
ley, governor of the Soldiers’ Home; several members of the 
local and visiting clergy, together with the Very Rev. Rector, 
the Very Rev. Vice-Rector, and the professors of the various 
faculties. 

After an address by the Very Rev. Rector, the following 
degrees were conferred by His Eminence the Chancellor: 

BACHELOR IN THEOLOGY. 

Rev. Paul P. Aylward, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. James A. 
Brady, New York; Rev. John Brady, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
Alois Bastian, Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. James A. Craig, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Rev. Laurence A. Deering, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Francis P. Duffy, New York; Rev. Andrew F. Habers- 
troh, Boston; Rev. Elphege J. Hebert, C. 8. C., Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Rev. Francis B. Kehoe, Alton, Ill.; Rev. Wm. E. 
Keefe, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. John C. McGovern, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Rev. Edward J. Meegan, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Jeremiah 
F. O’Meara, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Michael T. Slattery, 
Springfield, Mass. 

LICENTIATES IN THEOLOGY. 

Rev. Charles F. Aiken, Boston, Mass.; Rev. John W. 
Cummings, Peoria, Ill. ; Rev. James J. Fox, New York, N.Y. ; 
Rev. Maurice M. Hassett, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. John J. 
Loughran, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Elphege J. Hebert, C. 8S. C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. John F O’ Neill, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Rev. Joseph MeSorley, C. S. P., New York. 


BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Ivar Tidestrom, of this city. 
Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY. 
Rev. Simon J. Carr, Philadelphia. 
BACHELOR IN SocraL ScrEeNCE. 
Charles O. Paullin, of this city. 
BAcHELorRS OF Law. 


James F. Kenealy, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Charles A. Millener 
and William L. Clark, Jr., of this city. 
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MASTERS OF Law. 
William T. Cashman, Boston, Mass. ; John G. Mott, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
MASTER OF CiviL Law. 


Frederick M. Pelley, of Brookland. 
Doctors oF Civin Law. 


James C. Bourke, Kansas City, Mo.; Edmund B. Briggs 
and Laurence O. Murray, both of this city. 


Candidates for degrees in theology were presented by Rev. 
Dr. Grannan, the dean of the faculty, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the degrees was made in the course of an address by 
Rev. Chas. F. Aiken, 8. T. L. 

Candidates for degrees in philosophy by Rev. Dr. Pace, 
the dean of the faculty, who made appropriate remarks, and 
acknowledgment of the degrees was made in a speech by Rev. 
Simon J. Carr, Ph.D. 

Candidates for degrees in law and social science were pre- 
sented by Prof. W. B. Robinson, dean of the school of law, 
in a suitable speech, and appropriate words of acknowledg- 
ment were said by Lawrence C. Murray, D. C. L. 

At the conclusion of the Chancellor’s address the Rector 
referred in appropriate terms to the presence of the Apostolic 
Delegate. The University, founded and guided by Leo XIIL., 
fully appreciated the honor conferred on it by the Pope’s 
representative. Its members were deeply grateful to Mgr. 
Martinelli for appearing among them on such an occasion, and 
trusted that through him words of loyal devotion would go to 
the Holy Father. 

The entire assemblage then proceeded to the Chapel in 
Caldwell Hall, where the exercises of the day were closed with 
the singing of the Te Deum and the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Mgr. Martinelli officiated at the function and was 
afterwards entertained by the authorities of the University. 


THE DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 


At the annual Commencement the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy was conferred for the first time upon a student of the 
University, the recipient being the Rev. Simon J. Carr, of 
Philadelphia. In accordance with the requirements estab- 
lished in the School of Philosophy, Father Carr presented a 
dissertation embodying the results of scientific research, and 
passed examinations in a major subject and in two minor sub- 
jects. His dissertation, which is now being printed in Rome, 
is a translation of a Syriac treatise on the Nativity of Christ 
by Thomas of Edessa, a writer of the eighth century. 





